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THE DIALECT NUISANCE. 





A recent clever travesty in THE WRITER on 
the prevailing craze for dialect suggests the 
thought — probably a most obvious one — that 
the evil of dialect is not in its use, but in itsabuse. 
The accepted standards of good English are 
the same all over this country, and American 
people are too critical, as a rule, not to laugh 
down and out any lingering remains of country 
gaucherie of this kind among those who would 
aspire to be considered well-bred. It may be 
a toothsome morsel for the dialect writer to 
picture the New Englander as saying “ beyant” 
for “beyond,” or the Southerner as using that 
vilest of Cracker provincialisms, “ we uns,” for 
“we”; but it is a ridiculous slander upon the 
ordinarily well-educated classes of either sec- 
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tion to put such speech into their mouths — 
just as ridiculous as it would be to put the 
stilted language of Sir Walter Scott’s heroes or 
heroines into the mouths of the tense, curt, 
monosyllabic business men of our great cities 
to-day. 

The roll of the “r” in the central North and 
West, and its inevitable ellipsis in the South, 
are more orthodox subjects for employment in’ 
dialect. But even here the rapid multiplication 
of the means of communication between the 
two sections, the instinctive prejudice of the 
average American against provincialisms or 
singularities of speech, more frequent inter- 
marriage and association, these, and many 
other causes, are helping to form for us all a 
purer and more universal accent and pronun- 
ciation. i 

The use of dialect where it is not essential to 
the subject is a great mistake and a confession 
of weakness; but if it is necessary, it should 
be treated so as to show that the leading object 
is not to mirror dialect itself, but that it comes 
in as an accidental, or, at best, an incidental, con- 
sideration. And the writer who employs dia- 
lect should impose upon himself very severe 
limits, refraining from swamping the real inter- 
est of his subject matter by a persistent carica- 
ture. The delicate and evasive peculiarities of 
speech in this and that section of our common 
country are worth noting and preserving, but 
only as subordinate to the plot and general 
treatment of the subject matter. In picturing 
old negro life in the South the use of dialect in 
a guarded way is necessary. But even then 
care should be taken to pronounce and spell in 
the ordinary way many words which the average 
negro always pronounces and spells correctly, 
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and did so pronounce even before he had the 
present advantages of schools and a general 
newspaper education. It is impossible to treat 
the dialect of any people properly, unless you 
have mingled with them freely and for some 
duration of time. The speech of the average 
New Englander is concise, clear-cut, and not 
especially characteristic; but the writers who 
have attempted to make dialect out of it have 
succeeded in many instances in turning it into 
a hideous jargon. Of course it is a strong 


temptation to a writer to force dialect into his 
story if he thinks that it will enable the story to 
sell; but after a while even the worm turns, and 
the long-suffering public will not always be out- 
raged by this avalanche of words without fit- 


ness—a mangling and debasing of the noblest 
language on earth, and a determined craze for 
putting its vilest distortions into the mouths 
even of its educated and refined people. No 
polished or cultivated New Englander ever said 
“beyant” for “beyond”; and if there are peo- 
ple in the South who ever give utterance to that 
monstrosity, “ we uns” or “ you uns,” they must 
live away up in the hills or else down in the 
very tangles of the rice jungles or the pine 
forests. 

Dialect should not be rashly tabooed, but it 
should be held severely in leash, so to say. It 
is a good servant, but an odious master. 


William B. Chisholm. 
Evmira, N. Y. 





THREE LITERARY PARABLES. 


“ Now, Barabbas was a — publisher.” 

A butcher calls at the door and offers a fine 
sweet ham, neatly cased. The mistress agrees 
to buy it, saying, however, that it is against her 
rules to pay for any article until the whole of it 
is eaten. The butcher, knowing that there are 
many carts on the road laden with hams just as 
finely cured as his, ruefully accepts the terms, 
and, when a price is settled, departs. 

After keeping the ham for two years in a 
dusty, musty cellar, the housekeeper returns it 
to the butcher, soiled and stale, saying that, 
after all, her family prefers fresh meat, and she 
has decided not to cook the ham. 


+ * * * * 


One spring morning a farmer knocks at the 
kitchen door of a city house, with a basket of 
fresh-laid eggs for sale. The mistress ex- 
presses delight at obtaining them, declaring, 
however, that it is her invariable custom to pay 
for articles after they have appeared on her 
table, and then only such a price as she thinks 
fit. Expecting an early settlement under those 
conditions, and being in need of cash for the 


interest on the mortgage on his farm, the manac- 
cepts the lady’s terms and departs. Week after 
week and month after month go by, but no pay- 
ment is made for the eggs. When he calls at the 
house to inquire, the maid informs him that her 
mistress bids her say that the great variety of 
seasonable articles of food has prevented the use 
of the eggs, but that she hopes very soon to find 
a place for them on her menu. In the autumn 
the farmer is surprised to have the maid hand 
him the basket, saying that, as the eggs have lost 
their freshness and are uneatable, her mistress 
returns them, with thanks for the opportunity for 
purchasing, and hopes that the farmer will call 
whenever he is in town and allow an examina- 
tion of his stock. 


om - * * * 


The third of these true parables relates to a 
greengrocer and some crisp blanched lettuce 
which he is requested to leave for the house- 
keeper’s examination at her leisure. After a 
time a messenger leaves a package at the green- 
grocer’s shop. On opening it he finds his let- 
tuce, wilted and bruised, and these consolatory 
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words: “ Owing to no lack of merit, but because 
lettuce is not exactly available for my table, I 
weturn these heads, with thanks for the oppor- 
tunity for examining them.” 


And here endeth the parables, and the tura- 
ing of the worm. 
Harriet Cushman Wilkie. 


Summit, N. J. 





THE EARLY DRAMA. 


lt is probable that few of the many thousands 
who each year attend the modern theatres think 
-of the time when priests and monks acted parts 
upon the stage, and many scenes of the plays 
were founded upon scripture history. Yet, 
were we to trace the history of our modern 
drama back to its origin, we should find that 
the priests were the first actors, and the first 
plays were representations of scripture scenes. 

It was in the middle ages, in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, when these plays were 
first introduced. Pilgrims, coming from the 
Holy Land, related, on the street corners of the 
large towns, their experiences, and also recited 
legends in which Christ and the apostles were 
the chief actors. These recitals greatly inter- 
ested the simple people of those times ; so much 
so, in fact, that the priests, who were laboring 
in the cause of the church, devised from them 
a means of strengthening their own power and 
inculcating into the popular mind the true prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. They took 
the legends which the pilgrims were reciting, 
arranged them to suit their purposes, and acted 
them upon the stage. Such was the origin of 
the Mystery Plays,—the precursors of the 
‘modern drama. 

For a tew years after the first play was pre- 
sented the results were all that could have been 
hoped for by the most sanguine of the priests. 
Their primitive theatres were filled to over- 
flowing; the plays were received with enthu- 
siasm and delight; and the truths presented 
seemed to be grasped and appreciated by the 
audiences. But, as time went on, the priests 
sought to improve the plays by introducing 
more unique and popular characters. The 


people were delighted with the change, and the 
priests, unable to distinguish between cause 
and effect, continued to add droll characters, 
until the audience completely lost sight of the 
moral part, and occupied themselves only with 
the dramatic features. 

Thus the Mystery Plays degenerated into 
ludicrous absurdities, in which animals were 
worshipped, and in which sentiment was ex- 
pressed which would not tend to elevate the 
moral tone of any people of any age. The 
farcical element became paramount; and, in 
the north of France, that most docile of crea- 
tures, the ass, was elevated to a high rank upon 
the stage. The bishops at last came to see 
the absurdity of the plays, and banished them 
from the precincts of the church. This was 
the first separation of the altar and the stage. 
The priests withdrew, but their work did not 
end. People from other ranks assumed the 
characters of Christ and the apostles, and con- 
tinued to write and act plays which were 
founded upon Biblical history. The interest 
of the people continued to grow. If one play 
occupied a day, with only short intermissions 
for meals, it suited them so much the better; 
and if the ass, now and then, made the air 
vibrate with a sonorous “hee-haw,” so much 
the more were they pleased. 

In France scenes and decorations were first 
introduced. The stage was divided into three 
portions, with heaven above, the earth below, 
and hell beneath the earth. Heaven was deco- 
rated with bright flowers and showy carpets, 
while hell was made to look dark and gloomy 
and to savor strongly of brimstone. The whole 
company, including the ass, assembled on the 
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stage, and each appeared when his cue was 
called. All the actors appeared in a sportive, 
rather than a religious, air; and, if their acting 
was a true index of their feelings, it is apparent 
that they did not have a very solemn sense of 
the holiness of the subject which they were try- 
ing to represent. Hell did not seem to them a 
very hot place; and, if the true inwardness of 
their motive could have been ascertained, it 
would have been love of show and approbation, 
rather than a desire to teach the truths of the 
Bible. 

The characters which were represented ap- 
pear to us in a most ludicrous light. Judas 
carried under his coat a blackbird and the 
entrails of an animal, so that when his soul 
“took its flight, it might go in the shape of a 
blackbird and his entrails might be strewn over 
the stage, according to history. King David 
was represented as quarrelling with his wives, 
and then calling loudly for a glass of beer. In 
one German play Cain and Abel were examined 
by the Lord to ascertain their proficiency in the 
Lord’s Prayer. Abel passed a creditable exam- 
ination, but Cain hardly received a “ pass,” not- 
withstanding the fact that his father stood near 
to prompt and encourage him. Another favor- 
ite scene, illustrating the sorrows of hen-pecked 
husbands, was the scene of the flood and Noah 


and his family entering the ark. “Noe’s Wif” 
was the principal character, and refused to enter 
the ark unless she were allowed to bring with 
her “her gossips every one.” The devil, too, 
played ano small part. His business was to- 
amuse the groundlings. He was rigged up so- 
as to look repulsive and hideous, and in one 
play was mistaken for a dancing bear. 

The Mystery Plays, in the character which 
I have above described, continued to be acted 
upon the stage until near the close of the six- 
teerith century. At that time abstract imper- 
sonations, such as Vice, Virtue, and Mercy, grad- 
ually took the place of the scriptural characters. 
The new plays were called Moral Plays, and 
were designed to teach some ethical precept. 
They flourished in the reign of the Tudors, and 
reached their highest perfection in the reign of 
Henry VII. The devil was still retained, and 
his part, as in the Mysteries, was to create a 
laugh. 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth, when the 
people had become too enlightened to be inter- 
ested in devils and allegorical characters, that 
the interest in the Moral Plays began to ebb. 
Human passions then replaced the mythical 
elements, and the Moral Plays gave way to the: 
modern drama. C. S. Palmer. 


Exsrince, N. Y. 





NAMES FOR AGGREGATIONS OF UNITS. 


It is a curious fact, says a newspaper para- 
graph, that the English language has a different 
word to designate nearly every kind of beast or 
bird in groups. It might have added fish and 
human beings as well; in fact, almost every 
aggregation of units. 

To those who make a study of the oddities of 
the language, the following list may prove inter- 
esting. Nearly all the terms here given are in 
common use : — 

A collection of boats is called a fleet; of 


fleets, a navy; of rays, a beam; of rubbish, a 
heap ; of books, a library; of papers, a lot. 

Of bees, a hive, colony, swarm, or cast; of 
locusts, a cloud, plague, swarm, or army. 

Of herring, a shoal; of cod, a run; of whales, 
a school ; of porpoises, a shoal. 

Of partridges, a covey; of pheasants, a nide; 
of snipe, a whisp; of quail, a bevy; of herons, 
a sedge; of peacocks, a muster or strut; of 
doves, a flight; of rooks, a building; of grouse, 
a brood; of plovers, a stand; of wild-fowl, a 
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plump; of geese, a gaggle or lag; of wild geese, 
.a flock; of choughs, a clattering; of nightin- 
gales, a watch; of swans, a whiteness; of dot- 
trell,a trip; of ducks, a team; of brant, a gang; 
of pigeons, a company ; of larks, an exaltation; 
of hawks, a cast. 

Of serpents, a nest. 

Of dogs, a kennel, or pack; of foxes, a skulk; 
of monkeys, a troop; of wolves, a pack; of 
lions, a pride; of bears, a sleuth; of buffaloes, 
a herd; of oxen, a drove; of sheep, a flock; of 
hogs, a sounder; of swine, a herd; of mules, a 
drove ; of horses, a troop or stud. 


Of robbers, a band; of ruffians, a horde; of 
rowdies, a mob; of troops, a body; of sailors, 
a crew; of children, a troop; of people, a 
crowd; of soldiers, a company; of companies, 
a regiment; of regiments, a corps; of corps, 
an army; of officials, a board; of lawyers, a 
bar; of judges, a bench; of delegates or sena- 
tors, a congress; of engineers, a corps; of 
barons, a baronage; of beauties, a galaxy; of 
worshippers, a congregation; of angels, a host. 

This list is not exhaustive, and no doubt 
many can add to it. Beth Day. 


Soutn Kaukauna, Wis. 





BIRTH OF THE “ETCHING.” 


Once upon a time an author wrote a story of 
“six thousand words, had it neatly typewritten, 
and sent it to a leading magazine. After 
twenty-eight days it was returned with thanks 
and a thumb mark on the first sheet. After 
renovation, the story went the rounds of the 
magazines, the high-class weeklies, and the 
Sunday newspapers. 

Then the author concluded that it lacked 
humor. He inserted some humor, and the 
story made another return trip. Then he 
added a little pathos, more excitement, deeper 
action, and stronger characters; and after each 
change the story was rejected. 

The author could think of no more changes 
to make. He knew that the story was good — 
or had been; and, as a last resort, he took it to 
a friendly editor, who had not received a call 
from this particular manuscript, and begged 
him to look over it and tell him what was 
wrong. The editor took the story, and prom- 
ised to read it as soon as he had time: 

Five years afterward, the editor found the 
story and the time to read it, and proceeded to 
ornament it with his blue pencil. When the 
author examined the manuscript he was as- 
ctounded to find every paragraph, except the 


first, crossed out. Now the author had sworn 
a terrible oath not to add a single word to the 
story, come what might. He had sworn also to 
try once more. So he read the sole remaining 
paragraph, which follows: — 


“ Farmer Gabriel Sumner stood looking at a 
black speck which moved slowly up the icy 
mountain side. The wind wasrising, and great 
clouds of snow scudded along before him, often 
shutting out of view the moving speck. At 
such times he leaned forward, straining his 
eyes to their utmost, and held his breath in sus- 
pense.” 


That was all. What could he do with it? 
After an hour of intense thought, he remodelled 
it thus : — 


“ Farmer Gabriel stood looking. 

“ Before him, an ice-covered mountain side. 
On its white slope, a black speck. Occasional 
gusts of snow-laden wind. Farmer Gabriel 
stood looking. 

“Upward moved the speck. The elements 
sought to shut the mountain from sight. The 
farmer leaned forward, with straining eyes and 
bated breath. Upward moved the speck. 

“ Farmer Gabriel stood looking.” 


The “etching ” was born. 
Wallace D. Vincent. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on any topic con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WRITER. Literary people are invited 
especially to send in suggestions for the “ Help- 
ful Hints” department, and items of information 
about any literary work on which they may be 
engaged. The chief object of THE WRITER is 
to be a magazine of mutual help for authors, 
and its pages are always open for anything 
practical which may tend in this direction. 
Bits of personal experience, suggestions regard- 
ing methods, and ideas for making literary 
work easier or more profitable are especially 
desired. Articles must be short, because the 
magazine is small. 


* 


* * 
Editors of periodicals are popularly supposed 
to lay more or less stress in buying “ contribu- 


tions” on the value of a well-known name, but 
in making up the quotation-sheets that they 
send out to the newspapers some of them do 
not seem to act in accordance with this theory. 
For instance, Harper's Weekly recently had a 
quatrain, “ Life’s Contrasts,” signed “ T. B. A.” 
— initials which will be quite generally recog- 
nized. In the quotation-sheet the quatrain was 
credited simply “Harper's Weekly.” The 
editor of Life often omits the names of contrib- 
utors from the credits on his quotation-sheet, 
sometimes even when the knowledge of the 
author’s name would increase the reader’s inter- 
est in the poem. Other editors make the same 
mistake. 
* ° * 

The proper way, of course, in such cases is 
always to give credit to the author of the quo- 
tation as well as to the periodical from which it 
has been taken. This is the practice of all. 
careful newspaper editors, and it is only just 
that this should be the rule. In the long run 
it will be for the advantage of the periodicals 
to have proper credit given to the author whose 
stories or whose poems they have bought. It 
is strange that their editors do not see this 
more clearly, and in consequence use more care- 
in making up their regular quotation-sheets. 


* 
* * 


An editor recently received two poems, with 
a letter saying : — 

** These are the first efforts I have ever sent to any news- 
paper. If there is any merit in them, please publish; if not, 
you know what to do with them. I would hke very much to 
have you publish the peem, ‘To Lizzie.’ The other I wrote 
in a very short time — about two hours.” 

The poem which was written in a very short 
time — about two hours—consisted of four 
four-line stanzas. It might have interested the 
author of it, perhaps, to know that Rev. Dr. 
Smith says he wrote the national hymn, 
“America,” in something less than thirty 
minutes. 

* nd * 

One of the advantages which readers of THE 
WRITER have over other writers is that the 
magazine gives them prompt information of 
prize offers made for manuscripts, as well as 
news of important changes in the publishing 
world, such as removals of publishers or 
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magazines, suspensions or consolidations of 
periodicals, announcements of new periodical 
publications, failures of publishers, the estab- 
lishment of new firms, and other similar infor- 
mation, which is of the greatest importance to 
all writers. In this issue of the magazine, for 
instance, there are announcements of four 
prize offers, together with news of many im- 
portant changes in the magazine and book pub- 
lishing world. No literary worker can be sure 
of being up to date who does not read THE 
WRITER regularly. W. H. H. 


+» 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) Would it do to send the accompanying 
illustration to a story you have translated along 
with the manuscript? Could another cut be 
taken from that ? 


(2.) In translating a story is it necessary to 
give the name of the author, or is it sufficient 
merely to say: “ Translated from the German,” 
or the Swedish, or some other language? 

S. V. 

[(1.) An illustration cut from any magazine 
or periodical can be reproduced either by photo- 
graphic process or by re-drawing. 

(2.) In crediting a translated story the name 
of the author should invariably be given. 
“From the French of Victor Hugo,” for ex- 
ample, is a good way of putting it. —w. H. H.] 


2 


DIALECT AGAIN. 





1 confess I am quite taken aback at the 
small whirlwind I have raised by my article on 
“ Dialect,” which was published in the January 
WRITER, and which I protest was written quite 
in fun. I thought everybody would see that, as 
a matter of course, I meant the illiterate, whose 
use of the dialect is common, just as it is in 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, anywhere. 
I have lived too long in the South to wish or 
attempt to injure the feelings of any Southern 
person. Many‘of the Southerners by whom I 
have been surrounded for years are among my 
dearest personal friends. 


To say I was surprised at the way my little 
squib was taken would be expressing myself 
too mildly by far. I was almost hurt to think I 
was so little understood. 

The next time I ‘try to be funny,” which is, 
perhaps, not my forte, I will follow the ex- 
ample of the small children in their first 
attempts at drawing, who label their efforts, 
“ This is a horse,” or a cow, as the case may 
be. I will, in the inimitable language of Arte- 
mus Ward, write underneath, “ This is a Goak.” 
Far be it from me to disparage the great and 
glorious word-painters of the world. I like 
them, and I like dialect —in reason. 

And now, dear friends of the pen and pencil, 
that I have made my explanation, with my 
politest bow, I hope it will be acceptable to my 
most courteous critics. 

Mary A. Denison. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


-o———_—_—_———————— 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


I want to speak in commendation of that 
capital little article, “Both Ends of the Line,” 
which was published in the February WRITER. 
It is thoughtful, practical, and correct, and 
ought to be widely read. I also want to say a 
few words for the publishers I know. They 
are, with few exceptions, a noble set of men, 
and uniformly kind and courteous. The edi- 
tors of the Vouth’s Companion are princes 
among their kind; so are those of Harper's 
Young People, and, in fact, of all of the Harpers’ 
publications. I have had the honor to take 
refusals from them as well as acceptances, and 
in all cases my articles come back as spotless 
as they left my hands, barring sometimes the 
accidents of mail usage, and generally accom- 
panied by pleasant words from the editors 
themselves in their own handwriting. 

I think no gentleman will ever return a manu- 
script with no acknowledgment whatever. 

It is certainly sometimes very difficult — and 
Jean Halifax tells why—to know just what 
will be acceptable to the different periodicals. 
The only way to get at a solution is to send the 
poem or sketch to one editor after another until 
it finds a market. In that way I seldom fail to 
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place all my manuscripts at last, so that a 
return does not trouble me in the least. 

“ But,” says one, “that’s what editors are 
paidfor; they ought to be courteous.” No, 
they are not specially paid for being courteous, 
only for the work they do as Readers, and as 
writers for the press. No amountof salary will 
make a gentleman, if the instinct be not born in 
him. 

Having experienced their courtesy both here 
and abroad, I came to the conclusion long ago 
that editors were the hardest worked, and in 
general the most delightful, people in the world. 

Mary A. Denison. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


» 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Coror Printer. A treatise on the use of colors in typo- 


ing. By John F. Earhart. . and 
Fates Cloth, $12.50. Cincinnati: Earhart & Rich- 
I . 


graphic 
colored 
ardsop. 


The most artistic book on printing that has 
ever come to the attention of THE WRITER is 
John F. Earhart’s monumental work, “The 
Color Printer.” It is a beautiful volume, 84% 
by 10% inches in size, containing 137 pages of 
letterpress and ninety color-plates, printed in 
from two to twenty colors each. It is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with edges marbleized 
and cover stamped in gold and fine colors. 
Some idea of the patience and technical skill re- 
quired for the production of such a work is 
given by the fact that to produce a limited edi- 
tion of it 625 different forms and 1,625,000 im- 
pressions were necessary. The book contains 
166 colors, hues, tints, and shades, produced by 
mixtures of two colors each, with the propor- 
tions printed beloweach color. A great variet 
of fine color effects is produced by printing al 
ors in lines and solids over gold bronze, printed 
also in lines and solids. A diagram of comple- 
mentary colors, accompanied by simple rules 
for obtaining an endless variety of harmonious 
color combinations, is one of the most valuable 
features of the book. Another interesting feat- 
ure is a miniature landscape printed in ten col- 
ors, showing impressions of each block, both 
separate and as registered into its proper place 
as the picture grows toward completion. 
Specimens of embossing done on an ordinary 
job press are given, together with a description 
of the very simple method by which the work 
is done. There are thirty-nine lists of two- 
color combinations, containing more than 2,000 
different combinations, and forty-two lists of 
three-color combinations, containing more than 
1,400 different combinations selected from the 


colors shown in the book. Each of these come 
binations is marked as being good, very good, or 
excellent, making it easy for the printer follow- 
ingthe book as a guide in practical work to select 
the best. In selecting these combinations, the 
author has been governed solely by the natural 
laws of harmony and contrast of colors. The 
book, accordingly, will answer the purpose of 
all those who desire to use colors intelligently 
and effectively, producing the best results in 
the simplest manner, without waste of time or 
material. 

To printers ambitious to do the best of color 
work, “The Color Printer” will be an invalu- 
able aid, and, as Mr. De Vinne has said, there 
is nota printing office in the country that uses 
$100 worth of color in a year that will not save 
the price of the book through using the exact 
formulas that are given for making tints. Atthe 
same time the book is sure to do much to raise 
the standard of color printing, and to improve 
the taste of every one who studies its delicate 
and artistic color combinations. Simply as a 
work of art, “ The Color Printer” will fascinate 
any one who looks at it; from first to last it is 
an exquisite specimen of the perfection of the 

rinter’s art. Its preparation has evidently 

een a labor of love with Mr. Earhart, and he 
has every reason to feel satisfied with his 
achievement. The price of the book now is 
$12.50 a copy, but an early advance in price is 
probable, for the edition is limited, and is selling 
very rapidly. It would be strange, indeed, if it 
were not, for the work is a masterpiece of typo- 
graphic skill, and is sure to be sought after, not 
only by printers, but by artists and book collec- 
tors everywhere, as well. W. H. H. 
By Adams Sherman Hill. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1893. 

No better idea of the nature and purpose of 
“The Foundations of Rhetoric” can be ge 
than by a quotation from the preface of the 
book. 

“For practical purposes,” says Professor 
Hill, “there is no better definition of a good 
style than Swift's — PROPER WoRDS IN PROPER 
Paces. Differ as good writers may in other 
respects, they are all distinguished by the 
judicious choice and the skilful placing of 
words. They all aim (1) to use no word that 
is not established as a part of the language in 
the sense in which they use it, and no word that 
does not say what they wish it to say so clearly 
as to be understood at once, and either so 
strongly as to command attention, or so agree- 
ably as to win attention; (2) to put every word 
in the place fixed for it by the idiom of 
the language, and by the principles which gov- 
ern communication between man and man,— 
the place which gives the word its exact value 
in itself and in its relations with other words ; 


Tue Founpations oF RHETORIC. 
371 pp. Cloth, $1.10. 
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and (3) to use no more words than are neces- 
sary to effect the purpose in hand. 

“If it be true that these simple principles 
underlie all good writing, they may properly be 
called THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. To 
help young writers to master these principles is 
the object of the following pages. They are es- 
pecially intended for those who have had some 
practice in writing, but who have not yet learned 
to express themselves well. 

“The Introduction sets forth as simply, 
clearly, and compactly as possible the leading 
facts of English grammar, including definitions 
of technical terms. The body of the book is in 
three Parts. PartI., which treats of WORDS, is 
divided into two books: in Book I., proper and 
improper expressions, arranged for convenience 
ip classes that correspond to the several parts 
of speech, are set side by side; in Book II., 
questions of choice between words equally 
proper are considered. Part II., which treats 
of SENTENCES, is divided into two books: in 
Book I., good and bad sentences, arranged for 
convenience in chapters that correspond to the 
five important qualities of style, are set side by 
side ; in Book II., questions of choice between 
sentences equally proper are considered. Part 
III. treats of PARAGRAPHS.” 

The plan of the book, as any one can see at a 
glance, is admirable. As for its quality, the 
author has been for years at the head of the 
department for instruction in English at Har- 
vard college, and thousands of those who have 
been students under him, —the editor of THE 
WRITER included,—will be ready to testify 
that no more competent or interesting teacher 
of the right use of the English tongue has ever 
lived. Professor Hill’s “Principles of Rhet- 
oric” has long been a standard text-book. 
This new “ Foundations of Rhetoric” is quite 
as practical, and sensible, and closely-written as 
the older book, and it is an advance upon that 
in many ways. It is doubtful, indeed, if any 
better book than this on the practical use of 
English has ever been written. The student of 
it will find some valuable suggestions on every 
page, and innumerable questions about the mat- 
ters that puzzle young writers most frequentl 
are answered in it. It is in every way an ad- 
mirable work. Its value is increased by a 
thorough index, and by an appendix which 
gives all the rules of punctuation that any ordi- 
nary writer needs to know. W. H. H. 
EncusH Synonyms ExpLaiInep IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

With copious illustrations and examples drawn from the 
best writers. By George Crabb, A. M. 638pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 1893. 

Study of the nice distinctions in meaning in 
words closely allied is invaluable to any writer 
who desires to use exactly and effectively the 
language in which he writes. Crabb’s “Syno- 
myms” does something more than put together 


lists of words of similar meaning ; besides doing 
this, the author discusses the differences in 
meaning between the different words, and by 
illustrative examples shows their proper use. 
The origin of words is taken into account, and 
reasons are given why, in certain places, it is 
better to use one word rather than another, 
almost, but not quite, its equivalent. No 
writer, however skilful, can fail to get benefit 
from careful study of this book. W. H. H. 


Ottver Wenpvett Hotmes. By Walter Jerrold. With a 


neg oy 144 pp. Cloth, go cents. New York: Macmil- 
n& Co. 1893. 


The cellotype portrait prefixed to Mr. Jer- 
rold’s little book is an admirable picture of the 
“ Autocrat.” The different chapters of the book 
treat of Dr. Holmes as “The Man,” “ The 
Poet,” “The Novelist,” “The Autocrat and 
Teacher,” and “ The Doctor,” with full appre- 
ciation of his many-sided ability. As a poet, 
Mr. Jerrold gives to Holmes the position im- 
mediately after Longfellow in point of fame, be- 
lieving at the same time that in point of popu- 
rare, is probably to-day the very first among 
the poets of America. His sketch of Dr. 
Holmes’ life is the most interesting portion of 
the book. The volume closes with a bibli- 
ography of Dr. Holmes’ writings up to 1891. 

Ww. H. H. 
Bon-Mots oF CHartes LamB AND DovuGLas JeRROLD. 

Edited by Walter Jerrold. With grotesques by Aubre 

Beardsley. 191 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Macmil- 

lan & Co. 1893. 

A good portrait of Douglas Jerrold and a less 
satisfactory one of Lamb increase the value of 
this dainty little volume. As for Mr. Beards- 
ley’s drawings, most of them are meant to orna- 
ment, rather than to illustrate, as they might 
more effectively have done. The editor of the 
little book has prefixed brief sketches of the 
two wits whose bright sayings are included in 
it, and he has made an entertaining collection 
of epigrams and anecdotes, which is issued by 
the publishers in most attractive form. 

W. H. H. 
Stupies or THE Stace. By Brander Matthews. 
trait. 214 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: 

Brothers. 1894. 

To writers Mr. Matthews’ paper on “ The 
Dramatization of Novels” will probably be the 
most interesting in this little volume of “ Studies 
of the Stage.” It is especially valuable because 
the author of it is a playwright, as well as an 
essayist, story-teller, and critic, and his sugges- 
tions regarding the methods and the difficulties 
of dramatization are based upon practical ex- 
perience. Incidentally, many hints about play- 
writing are given in the essay. The other 
essays in the book discuss the dramatic out- 
look in America, the New York Player’s 
Club, “Charles Lamb and the Theatre,” M. 
Francisque Sarcey, M. Jules Lemaitre, “ Shake- 
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speare, Moliére, and Modern English Comedy,” 
and “The Old Comedies,” and the volume 
closes with “A Plea for Farce.” Mr. Mat- 
thews is right in thinking, as he says in his 
prefatory note, that being himself a maker of 
plays he has considered the art of the dramatist 
with a fuller understanding of its technic, and 
with a more intimate sympathy than is possible 
to those who know the stage only from the far 
side of the footlights. W. H. H. 
CaTa.ocug or ‘'A. L. A.” Liprary. Five thousand vol- 
umes for a popular library, selected by the American Library 
Association and shown at the World’s Columbian exposition. 
592 pp. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1893. 
The United States Bureau of Education has 
just published this catalogue of a model library 
of 5.000 volumes, representing as nearly as pos- 
sible the 5,000 books that a new library ought 
to obtain first for its collection. The catalogue, 
however, does much more than give a desirable 
list of books. It shows two very complete sys- 
tems of classification, and, in this respect, is the 
most instructive volume yet printed on the sub- 
ject of libraries. It is divided into three parts : 
Part I., classed catalogue according to the 
Decimal classification; Part II., classed cata- 
logue according to the Expansive classification; 
and Part III., Dictionary catalogue. Part I. is 
preceded by alphabetical lists of biography and 
fiction. All the books included in the library 
would cost at retail $12,125.go. W. H. H. 
Suort Frencn Grammar. By C. H. Grandgent. 150 pp. 
Cloth, 80 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1894. 


Frencu Lessons anD Exercises. Part I. By C. H. Grand- 
nt. 34 pp. Flexible cloth, 12 cents. Boston: D. C. 
eath & Co. 1894. 

Mr. Grandgent is now director of modern 
language instruction in the Boston public 
schools, having been formerly a tutor in mod- 
ern languages in Harvard university. This 
new grammar of his combines the following 
advantages: (1) brevity without undue concise- 
ness, (2) treatment of the subject from the point 
of view of the American pupil, (3) a strictly 
systematic arrangement, and (4) a scientific but 
easily intelligible study of French pronuncia- 
tion. 

The “ Lessons and Exercises” are based on 
a little text with which they are published in a 
pamphlet which accompanies the grammar. 
There will be one or more similar pamphlets, 
so that the teacher may not be obliged to use 
the same exercises with successive classes. 

W. H. H. 


Suirs Tuat Pass 1n THe Nicut. By Beatrice Harraden. 
“5 Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
I 


“Tf every one who wrote books now would 
be satisfied to dust books already written,” the 
author of “Ships That Pass in the Night” 
makes her ea Man say, “what a 
regenerated world it would become!” It is 


certain, as the Disagreeable Man says further 
later on, that “there are too many books as it 
is; and not enough people to dust them.” Still 
“Ships That Pass in the Night” has found a 
welcome. It is a story of life among the in- 
valids at an Alpine health resort, and its nov- 
elty, both as regards its subject and its method 
of treatment, sufficiently accounts for its success. 
The Disagreeable Man is an interesting charac- 
ter, but only a little more so than the invalid 
heroine of the book, Bernardine Holme. In- 
cidentally he gives her some advice, in talking 
with her one day, which all writers of books 
might heed with distinct advantage. One of 
her life wishes is to write a book herself. 
“Whatever else you may do,” says he, “don’t 
make your characters hold long discussions 
with each other. In real life people do not 
talk four pages at a time without stopping. 
Also, if you bring together two clever men, 
don’t make them talk too cleverly. Clever peo- 
ple do not. It is only the stupid ones who 
think they must talk cleverly all the time. And 
don’t detain your reader too long: if you must 
have a sunset, let it be a short one.” ... “If 
you have the courage to be simple when you 
come to the point, you will succeed.” ‘The 
author of “Ships That Pass in the Night” lives 
well up to her literary theories. Her book is 
straightforward, clear, simple, and direct. It 
seems a pity, however, that Bernardine should 
not have seen the Disagreeable Man’s pathetic 
love-letter; and it seems a pity, too, that the 
book should have so utterly unnecessary an 
unhappy ending, This edition of the story, by 
the way, is the authorized American edition. It 
is an attractive one, but it seems strange to find 
the Putnams’ proof-reader allowing “ chalet” to 
pass for “ chalet,” and “ tack” for “ tact.” 
W. H. H. 


Tue Devecraste Ducuy. By “Q.”’ 320pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

“The Delectable Duchy” is a collection of 
characteristic stories, studies, and sketches 
by Arthur Quiller-Couch. They are graphic, 
bright, and interesting, — worthy in all respects 
of the reputation won by the author of “ The 
Splendid Spur” and ‘* Dead Man’s Rock.” 

W. H. H. 


In Exits, AND OtuHer Storms. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
253 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1894. 


Mary Hallock Foote has a genius for story- 
telling, and since she established her reputation 
with “ The Led-Horse Claim,” afew years ago, 
everything that she has written has increased 
the number of her friends. The present collec- 
tion of short stories includes “In Exile,” 
“Friend Barton’s Concern,” “ The Story of the 
Alcazar,” “A Cloud on the Mountain,” “The 
Rapture of Hetty,” and “The Watchman.” 
Four of these are tales of Western life, the 
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scene being laid either in California or Colo- 
rado, but “The Story of the Alcazar” and 
“Friend Barton’s Concern” are given a New 
England setting. All the stories in the book 
are vigorous, graceful, bright, and entertaining, 
and the book is sure to have a great success. 
W. H. H. 
Camprire Musincs. Life and good times in the woods. By 

William C. Gray, Ph. D Second edition. 304 pp. Cloth, 

$1.50 Chicago: The Interior Company. 1894. 

To every lover of life in the woods every new 
book on camp life is a source of keen delight. 
Every such book is sure to bea good one, for 
no one who loves the woods well enough to 
write about them can fail to be an entertaining 
companion, and no book that has the flavor of 
woods life in it can fail to call up pleasant recol- 
lections in the minds of all among its readers 
who know by experience what woods life is. 
Just to look at the camp pictures in Dr. Gray’s 
book will send a pleasant thrill through the 
veins of every old camper-out, and the text of 
the book throughout has the flavor of the forest. 
The author’s camping experiences have been 
varied, and he has made the most of them. He 
has a lively sense of humor, and a spirit of 
genuine philosophy pervades sketches odorous 
with the sweet flavor of the fir balsam and the 
spruce. It is no wonder that a second edition 
of the book has already been required. 

W. H. H. 
Our Vittace. By Mary Russell Mitford. 256 pp. Cloth, 

$2.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

This reprint of Miss Mitford’s delightful 
village sketches is made attractive by 1oo illus- 
trations by Hugh Thompson, and an introduc- 
tion by Annie Thackeray Ritchie is prefixed. 
The story of Miss Mitford’s life, as it is told 
= Miss Thackeray, is pathetically interesting. 

er literary work was done under all the dis- 
advantages that unceasing domestic difficulties 
bring, and it is astonishing that under such cir- 
cumstances she was able to accomplish what 
she did. Her pictures of English country life 
included in this volume appeal to every lover of 
nature, and are written with a grace and deli- 
cacy of literary expression that renders them 
worthy of the attractive dress in which they 
have been issued by the publishers. w. H. H. 
Beavutirut Jor. An —y oe By Marshall Saunders. 

With an introduction b ezekiah Butterworth. 304 pp. 

Cloth. Philadelphia: Charles H. Banes. 1894. 

What “ Black Beauty ” has done to lessen ill- 
treatment of the horse, “ Beautiful Joe” is likely 
to do to lessen ill-treatment of the dog. It isa 
story of a real dog, and nearly all its incidents 
are founded on fact. The manuscript won a 
prize of $200 in the third competition opened by 
the American Humane Education Society for 
the best book illustrating kind and cruel treat- 
ment of domestic animals and birds in Northern 


states, Mr. Butterworth being one of the judges 
of the manuscripts submitted. As a story, 
“ Beautiful Joe” possesses more than ordinary 
merit, and its tndinetace for good cannot fail to- 
be a most important one. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[All books sent to the editor of Toz Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such farther 
notice as may be warranted by their importance te readers of 
the magazine.] 


ELeventu Crop, PickinGs From Puck. 62 pp. Paper, 25. 
cents. New York: Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1894. 
Hawatrtan Lirs. By Charles Warren Stoddard. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: F. T. Neely. 1894. 
By Mrs. M. V. Longley. 
Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute 


288 pp. 


REMINGTON TyPEWRITER LEssons. 
48 pp. Paper. 
Company. 1893. 

CALIGRAPH LeEsSONs. 
Paper. 
1893. 

Tue Preritess Cook Book. 
Illustrated. 
Mast, Crowe 


By Mrs. M. V. Longley. 48 pp. 
Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute Company. 


By Mrs. T. J. Kirkpatrick. 
- oP: Paper, 25 cents. Springfield, Ohio: 
ll, & Kirkpatrick. 1894. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


(Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. ] 


Memorandum Paper. — I, too, have adopted 
the plan described by “C. D. J.” in the Febru- 
ary WRITER. At first I stitched across one 
end of the bunch of memorandum paper with 
the sewing machine, but I found that the needle 
and close stitches cut the paper. I now use 
wrapping twine and a chenille needle, making 
one long stitch on the under side and tying the 
ends together on the upper side. 

Alta L. Lyon-lrons. 


G.Lenwoop, Iowa. 


Tablet Covers for Manuscripts.—I think 
most writers will find “F. E. H.’s” plan of 
using tablet covers for keeping loose leaves of 
manuscripts in order better than large adver- 
tising envelopes. Since 1888 I have used 
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pasteboard cut in strips of convenient size. 
These strips, which are the full length of the 
‘sheet, are placed one on top of the other in a 
neat pile with a rubber band slipped over each 
end and one around the centre. This pile of 
strips has a place in one of the long compart- 
ments of my desk. When a manuscript is 
ready to put by, I measure off ten inches on 
~one of these pieces, place a brass-edged ruler 
~on the mark, and cut through the pasteboard 
with a knife. In a drawer of my desk is a 
nursery pin on which are strung several dozen 
small rubber bands. I place a sheet of paste- 
board each side of the manuscript, write the 
title on the upper one with a lead pencil, and 
slip a band across each way. If the copy is 
finished, all I have to do is to enclose it in an 
envelope or wrap it with manila paper, address 
it, and attach the stamps. As rubber cannot 
always be depended upon, | tie the package 
‘with linen shoe thread before mailing it. 
Alta L. Lyon-Irons. 


Gienwoop, Iowa. 


Pencils Sharpened at Both Ends.— I find 
-advantage in using a lead pencil sharpened at 
both ends. Not only is it convenient to have 
‘two points to your pencil, to avoid the necessity 
of stopping your work to whittle in case the 
lead may break, but I find that it affords relief 
in writing to turn the pencil I am using end for 
end occasionally. Most shorthand writers 
‘habitually use pencils sharpened at both ends. 

L. 0. S. 

Los Ancevas, Calif. 

Filing Cuts and Biographies. — Now that 
portraits are such a common feature of news- 
papers, portrait blocks are bound to accumu- 
date in every newspaper composing-room. Un- 
less some system for taking care of them is 
adopted, the cuts are likely to get injured, and 
when one is wanted it frequently cannot be 
found until after long and persistent search. 
Perhaps the simplest effective plan for hand- 
ling cuts and the biographies that go with them 
is that which is described as follows: In a 
“strong pasteboard box are arranged twenty-six 
envelopes lettered from Ato Z. The flap of 
each envelope is tucked inside, so that the in- 
tterior of the envelope is accessible. When a 


new portrait cut is made, a proof of it is taken, 
and the slip, numbered “1,” for instance, is 
filed, with the accompanying biographical mat- 
ter, in the envelope bearing the initial of the 
subject’s name. The cut is numbered “1,” 
with ink, to correspond, and is put on its edge 
on a shelf, with the number outside, so that it 
will show. When a cut is wanted, the editor 
turns to the proper envelope, and the proofslip 
enclosed shows the number of the block, which 
is thus instantly available. If the number of 
cuts in the office is very large, it will be well to 
subdivide the initial letters on the “ first letter 
and first vowel” system —the five “B” envel- 
opes, for instance, being marked “ Ba,” “ Be,” 
“Bi,” “Bo,” “Bu.” Under this system bio- 
graphical material relating to “ Brown” would 
be filed in the “ Bo” envelope. J. D. H. 
Ecmira, N. Y. 


Ink for Writing on Glass.— The writer 
who does not wear a diamond, and who may 
sometime want to write a quatrain on a win- 
dow pane, may prepare an ink that will serve 
his purpose as follows: Heat over a hot water 
bath : — 


White gum lac 

Venice turpentine 

Rectified turpentine 
When the solution is complete, add five parts 
of lampblack. Then produce the quatrain. 


A. A. H. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Saving Manuscript Paper.—C. D. J., and 
all others who rewrite largely and wish to save 
manuscript paper, will find the following plan 
an excellent one: Select the unsealed envelopes 
that come in nearly every mail, rejecting those 
that are not gummed. Straighten the flaps and 
lay the envelopes, addressed side down, in a neat 
pile, one on top of the other, until there are 
twelve or fifteen of them. Moisten the gum on 
the flap of the envelope at the bottom of the heap, 
press the flap of the next envelope down upon it. 
Moisten the gum on the second, and press the 
third down-upon-that, etc., until all are fastened. 
Then with a pen or paper knife cut the ends of 
the envelopes, and openeach one. This makes 
a convenient writing tablet or pad upon which 
to make the first draft of an article, and there is 
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a great deal of satisfaction in tearing off the 

leaves, one after another, as the article is 

copied. Each envelope makes a sheet nearly 

as large as commercial note paper, and more 

may be added at either top or bottom, as they 

are needed. B. D. 
Soutn Kaukauna, Wis. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[The publisher of Taz Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Readers who send to the pub- 
lishers of the periodicals indexed for copies containing the ar- 
ticles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will men- 
tion Tus Writer when they write.) 

Witp Fiowers or ENGLISH SpggcH 1n America. Edward 
Eggleston. Century (38 c.) for April. 

Mattuew ArnoLp. With portrait. 
Century (38 c. ) for April. 

Lincotn’s LITERARY EXPERIMENTS. 
Century (38 c. ) for April. 

Tus Heap or Str. Water Scott. T. T. Munger. 
tury (38 c. ) for April. 

A GentLte WARNING TO LECTURERS. 
Forum (28 c. ) for April. 

Tennyson’s Reicion, With portrait. 
age. Arena (53 c.) for April. 

Mr. Ruskin tn Revation TO Mopern Prosiems. E. T. 
Cook. Reprinted from National Review in Eclectic Magazine 
(48 c. ) for April. 

Private History oF THE “ Jumpinc Froc” Story. 
Mark Twain. North American Review ( 53 c. ) for April. 

Frencu CARICATUREOFTo-pay. Arséne Alexandre. Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Mrs. Crecite Viets JAMISON. 
St. Nicholas (28 c. ) for April. 

MatTuHew ARNOLD. Leslie Stephen. Reprinted from 
National Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for March. 

A Worp For Hannau Mores. Reprinted from 7emple 
Bar in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for March. 

Is THe Westin Litgrary BoNnDAGE? 
Fitch. Californian (28 c. ) for January. 

Tue Morat ResponsIsILITy OF THE Press. William A. 
Spalding. Californian (28 c.) for January. 

Tus Onty Literary Success WortH Havinc. Topics 
of the Time. Century (38 c.) for March. 

How I Wrors “ Looxinc Backwaxp.”” With portrait. 
Edward Bellamy. Ladies’ Home Journal ( 13 c.) for April. 

Mrs. Rospert Louis Stevenson. With portrait. Alice 
Graham McCollin. Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c. ) for April. 

My Lirerary Passions. W. D. Howells. Ladies’ Home 
Journal ( 13 c. ) for April. 

Gsorce W. CuiLps. 
Hours (13 c. ) for March. 

Tue Liprarian AmonG His Books. 
R. Spofford). Julian Hawthorne. 
(28 c. ) for April. 


Florence Earle Coates. 
John G. Nicolay. 
Cen- 
Agnes Repplier. 


Rev. W. H. Sav- 


With portrait. Olive Otis. 


George Hamlin 


With full-page portrait. Leisure 


(Interview with A. 
Lippincott's Magazine 


A CENTURY OF THE TELEGRAPH IN France. W. Lodian. 
Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for April. 
Tue Late Prorgssor TyNnpDALt. 
Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for April. 
Points iN LiBpRARY MANAGEMENT. 

Monthly (53 c. ) for April. 

Nature tn Otp EnGutsu Pogtry. 
Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Earcy Latin Pogsrry. R. Y. Tyrrell. Atlantic Monthly 
(38 c. ) for April. 

Bronson Atcott. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for April. 

A Pare Girw’s Face. The history of a scoop. A story. 
Ewan Macpherson. Harfer’s Monthly (38 c. ) for April. 

Popucar Taste 1n LiTeRATuRS. — THE REPORTER AS A 
Detective. Editor’s Study. Harfer’s Monthly (38 c. ) for 
April. 

Some Great Lisrarigs OF THE UNITED Starrs. S. G. 
W. Benjamin. Worthington’s Magazine (28 c.) for April. 

American EncutsH. Richard Burton. Worthington's 
Magazine (28 c. ) for April. 

Tue MAKING oF A MerropottTaN Newspapgsr. C. P. 
Stine. Mational Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for January. 

Tue Story or a Lost Letrsr. Facts about the United 
States Postal Service. Arthur Field. Demorest’s Family 
Magazine (23 c. ) for April. 

Tue Art oF ILtustrRaTion. W. Lewis Frazer. A mers- 
can Journal of Photography (28 c.) for March. 

A PuttapevtpHi1a’ ILtustraTor (Joseph Pennell ). 
American Journal of Photography (28 c.) for March. 

Are InTettectruaL Women Lovasie? Junius Henri 
Browne. Worthington’s Magazine (28 c. ) for March. 

THe PutLtosopxy or AvuTHORSHIP. Paul Siegvolk. 
New York Home Journal (8c. )for January 17. 

Str Water Scortr’s First Love. Caroline H. Dall. 
Nation (13 c. ) for March 8. 

Tue Letters oF Str WALTER Scott. Reprinted from 
Blackwood’s Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for 
March 3. 

Earty Reco.t-ecTions oF Tennyson. Reprinted from 
Temple Bar in Littell’s Living Age (21 c. ) for March 10. 

PHOTO-TELEGRAPHY. Photographic Times (18 c.) for 
March 30. 

Wittiam D. McCracxan. 
Weekly (13 c. ) for January 25. 

Hamumn GarLanp. With portrait. 
(13 c. ) for March 8. 

Water Briacksurn Harte. With portrait. Ernest 
Newton Bagg. Literary Weekly (13 c. ) for March 15. 

James Wuitcoms Ritey. With portrait. Literary 
Weekly (13. ) for March 22. 

Josepx Howarp, Jr. With portrait. Journalist (13 c. ) 
for March 24. 

Tue Maxine or Great Paris Daruiss. With portraits. 
R. Lodian. Journalist (13 c. ) for March 24. 

My First Book. Reprinted from the /dler in Chicago 
Graphic ( 13 c. ) for March 10. 

WitiiaM Freperick Pootk, LL. D. With portrait. H. 
D. Suddith. Chicago Graphic ( 13 c. ) for March ro. 

Tuomas Harpy. With portrait. Chicago Graphic (13 ¢.') 
for March 24. 

A. Conan Doyie. With portrait. Chicago Graphic (\13 c. ) 
for March 31. 

Joun Kenprick Banes. Portrait. 
(13 c. ) for March 17. 


Herbert Spencer. 
Popular Science 


Richard Burton. 


With portrait. Literary 


Literary Weekly 


Harper's Weekly 
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James Montcomery Bamey (‘The Danbury News 
Man”). With portrait. Harper's Weekly for March 24. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


William Frederick Poole, the originator of 
* Poole’s Index,” died in Chicago March I. 

George Ticknor Curtis died in New York 
City March 28. 

Miss Olive Schreiner, author of “ The Story 
of an African Farm,” is engaged to be married. 
Her betrothed, who is four or five years younger 
than the bride, is Cron Wright, the son of a 
well-known South African farmer and member 
-of the Cape Parliament. 

The good-will and plant of Godey’s Magazine 
have been sold for $5,000 to Harry Wakefield 
Bates. A corporation is now being organized 
to take over the title and continue the publica- 
tion of the magazine. 

The publishers of Storiettes (New York ) 
offers a bicycle as a prize for the best bicycle 
story of from 2,000 to 3,000 words, written by a 
cyclist and sent in before July 4. 

The trustees: for Dartmouth college have an- 
nounced the offer for 1894 for the Fletcher prize 
of $500 for the best essay calculated to coun- 
teract the present tendency to a “Fatal Con- 
formity to the World.” The following subjects 
are assigned, with the date at which each essay 
is to be forwarded: (1.) “In what ways ought 
the conception of personal life and duty to be 
modified?” December 31, 1894; ( 2.) “ Should 
any restrictions, legal or moral, be placed upon 
the accumulation of wealth?” December 31, 
1896; (3-) “How can education be made a 
greater safeguard against materialism?” De- 
cember 31, 1898. These subjects may be 
treated singly or in course. No essay is to 
exceed 250 pages of 270 words each. A circu- 
lar containing further particulars will be for- 
warded to those who apply to William Jewett 
Tucker, president of Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H., mentioning THE WRITER. 

The American Peace Society offers three 
prizes of $100, $50, and $25 for the three best 
essays on “The Economic Waste of War,” 
written by seniors or juniors in American col- 
leges. Fullinformation is given in the January 
number of the Advocate of Peace ( Boston ). 


The annual announcement of Mrs. Craw- 
shay’s literary prizes is as follows: Bryon- 
Shelley-Keats In Memoriam (endowed ) Yearly 
Prizes, for the Best Essay in English, Written 
by a Woman of Any Nation.— The prizes for 
1894 will be as follows: Shelley’s “Mont 
Blanc” — first prize, £10; second prize, £5. 
Shelley’s “ Letter to Maria Gisborne ” — first 
prize, £10; second prize, £5. Byron's “ The 
Prophecy of Dante ” — first prize, £5; second 
prize, £2 tos. Bryon’s “The Morgante Mag- 
giore””—first prize, £5; second prize, £2 10s. 
Byron’s “Hints from Horace ”—first prize, 
£5; second prize, £2 10s. Bryon’s “The 
Devil’s Drive ” — first prize, £5; second prize, 
£2 10s. Keats’ “Sonnets” (20)—one prize, 
£5- Essays to be sent before June 1, 1894, to 
Mrs. Rose Mary Crawshay, Cathedine, Bwich, 
Breconshire. Prizes awarded in August, 1894. 
Essays not to exeed ten pages of twenty-one lines 
in length. Only one side of the paper to be 
written on. A narrow margin to be left. Pages 
to be numbered. The writer’s name and ad- 
dress in full, to be written on the back of the 
last page, also Christian name. Pages to be 
fastened together with a metal clip at the left 
hand corner at the top. Competitors may send 
in essays on all the subjects, but cannot be 
awarded more than one first prize. Essays 
will be returned to those competitors only who 
enclose a stamped and addressed cover. The 
subject of each essay to be named outside the 
wrapper and posted singly; if this be not done, 
essays will be destroyed unread. Essays may 
be typed if desired. Winners of prizes are 
disqualified from taking prizes in after years. 


A new monthly magazine called Books and 
Authors, and devoted to current religious litera 
ture, has been started by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. The April number con- 
tains a sketch of Professor George D. Herron 
by B. Fay Mills, accompanied by a portrait. 

Labouchére’s income from 7rx¢h is eighty 
thousand dollars a year. It was born about 
twenty years ago. Inheriting a large fortune 
from an uncle, Mr. Labouchére was able to 
spend money on his very clever weekly until it 
grew strong enough in popular favor to be a 
source of abounding revenue. It is sometimes 
a blessing to have a rich uncle. 
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Babyland and Our Little Women, hereto- 
fore published by the D. Lothrop Company, will 
be published hereafter by the Alpha Publishing 
Company, 212 Boylston street, Boston. The 
Pansy will continue to be published by the 
D. Lothrop Company, and edited by Mrs. G. R. 
Alden. 


The Argosy ( New York) which was started 
as the Golden Argosy December 2, 1882, being 
then an eight-page weekly paper, the size of 
Harper's Weekly, has changed its form now to 
that of Munsey’s Magazine, and will hereafter 
be published monthly. 

Rudyard Kipling’s new poem, “The Last 
Rhyme of True Thomas,” was copyrighted in 
this country March 19, by D. Appleton & Co. 
The Critic says: “ As single poems and short 
stories by the more distinguished English 
writers are regularly set up and copyrighted 
nowadays in this country, exchange editors 
and minor publishers must indeed be lynx-eyed 
to avoid infringements of copyright and all that 
follows.” 

Romance (New York) is printing this year a 
series illustrating the different varieties of the 
short story. Thus a group of three tales illus- 
trating the story of adventure appears in the 
April number ; a group of three illustrating the 
realistic story will be published in May; of 
romantic stories, in June; of sea stories, in 
July; of mystery stories, in August; and so on. 


The title of the novel which Charles Dudley 
Warner has written for publication in Harper's 
Magazine later in the year is “The Golden 
House.” It is a story of New York society, a 
sequel to the same author’s “ A Little Journey 
in the World,” and will be illustrated with char- 
acteristic pictures by W. T. Smedley. 


With the April number (“ Midwinter Fair 
Number”) the editorial and business. control 
of the Overland Monthly will be assumed by 
Rounsevelle Wildman, late United States consul 
at Singapore, and at Barmen, Germany. Mr. 
Wildman has been more recently the proprietor 
of the /daho Statesman, Boise City, and is also 
known in literature as a contributor of stories 
and sketches to Harper's Weekly, St. Nicho- 
fas, the Youth's Companion, and other periodi- 
cals. ; 






Charles L. Webster & Co. will issue, April 
15, Mark Twain’s new story, “Tom Sawyer 
Abroad,” by Huck Finn, edited by Mark Twain. 
It is a continuation of the adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, Huck Finn, and “Nigger Jim,” and 
will, no doubt, be received with delight by their 
many admirers. 


What is called by the Cosmopolitan (New 
York) the “ most interesting literary event of 
the age” is the publication, in its April number, 
of a Corsican story by Napoleon. It is from “a 
manuscript prepared by Napoleon when a boy 
and confided to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch.” 

The Fournalist (New York) celebrated its 
tenth birthday anniversary March 24. The 
Fournalist is indispensable to any one who 
wants to keep informed of the doings of news- 
papers and newspaper men throughout the 
country. Editor Forman is to be congratu- 
lated on its success. 


The Photographic Times (New York) for 
April 6 will contain an interesting account of an 
interview with Edison, and a description of his 
latest invention —the kinetoscope. The arti- 
cle is illustrated by some photographic repro- 
ductions of pictures taken by the instrument. 
The rest of the magazine is made up of matter 
interesting to every photographer, amateur or 
professional. 

The Literary Northwest, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been merged into the Midland Monthly, of 
Des Moines, Jowa, of which Johnson Brigham 
is the editor. 


A Society of Illustrators has just been organ- 
ized in London, its object being to protect the 
interests and defend the rights of its members 
—the same work, in short, that the Society of 
Authors is supposed to do for writers. 


The variety of the April Century is enhanced 
by a paper by Dr. Edward Eggleston, entitled 
“ Wild Flowers of English Speech in America,” 
a topic upon which Dr. Eggleston may be con- 
sidered an expert. To the same number Mrs. 
Florence Earle Coates contributes a biographi- 
cal and critical paper on Matthew Arnold, deal- 
ing with his literary and religious influence ; 
and a portrait of Mr. Arnold, engraved by 
Tietze, is published as the frontispiece of the 
magazine. 
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Lovell, Coryell, & Co., who have just removed 
to a new location at the corner of Sixth avenue 
and West Twentieth street, New York, an- 
nounce a cheaper popular edition of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s survey of the literary activities of the 
last sixty years, entitled: “ The Victorian Age 
of English Literature.” 


The circulation of the Forum has increased 
very largely since the price was reduced to 
twenty-five cents a copy, or $3 a year. The 
quality of the magazine is as excellent as ever. 
The publishers say: “ The aim of the Forum 
has been to be worthy of its thoughtful patron- 
age; and it will henceforth be better than ever 
before.” 


Both letter-press and pictures in the Maga- 
sine of Art (New York) for April are of the 
highest excellence. An admirable article by 
Cosmo Monkhouse on John Macallan Swan, A. 
R. A., is one of the most interesting features 
of the number. The frontispiece is an origi- 
nal etching by David Law. 


A life of the late Lucy Larcom is being pre- 
pared by Rev. Dulaney Addison, of Beverly, 
Mass., who asks for the loan of letters in pos- 
session of Miss Larcom’s friends that may be 
helpful to him. 


Arséne Alexandre, the author of a recent 
work on French caricature, contributes to 
Scribner's for April a bright account of the 
work of Forain, Caran d’Ache, Robida, and 
others who make the humorous and satirical 
papers of Paris to-day. In the same number 
Austin Dobson describes the famous book 
shop of Robert Dodsley and the noted company 
who were wont to be seen there. 


The Quarterly Illustrator (New York ) for 
May contains 377 illustrations by 155 well- 
known artists, including twenty-seven portraits 
of American artists, reproduced from photo- 
graphs. This periodical is invaluable to those 
who wish to study the best examples of the 
latest methods of book and magazine illustra- 
tion. 


The Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo) is pub- 
lished monthly now. The March number con- 
tains brief biographies of Nathaniel P. Willis, 
Andrew Lang, William Winter, and several 
minor poets. 


Edwin L. Shuman, of the Chicago Fournas 
staff, has in press a volume entitled “ Steps. 
into Journalism,” which treats of newspaper 
work as a more or less exact science, and lays 
down its laws in an informal way for beginners, 
local correspondents, and reporters. It at- 
tempts to answer, among other things, the burn- 
ing question of the would-be contributor — why 
editors reject manuscripts. 

Leisure Hours (Philadelphia), which pub- 
lished in its March number the best portrait of 
George William Childs yet printed, has in its 
April number a large portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
that is equally good. 

For the first time since her marriage, Mrs. 
Herbert D. Ward drops her husband’s name 
and writes for the April number of the Century 
a striking story, ‘‘ The Supply at St. Agatha’s,” 
over the familiar name of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Her reason for taking up the old name 
again, it is said, is because her present story is 
purely in the line of her earlier efforts. 

St. Nicholas for April has a sketch of the life 
of Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of that very popu- 
lar story, “ Lady Jane,” and its successor, “ Toi- 
nette’s Philip,” the concluding chapter of which 
is published in the same number. The sketch 
is accompanied by a youthful portrait of Mrs. 
Jamison, taken from an oil painting. 

The system of aérial telegraphy invented by 
Claude Chappe is described in the Popular 
Science Monthly for April by Walter Lodian in 
a fully illustrated article, entitled “ A Century of 
the Telegraph in France.” 

The Educational Review (New York) has 
arranged for a series of striking studies of the 
spirit and ideals of the chief American universi- 
ties, the first of which, written by George San- 
tayana, and relating to Harvard College, appears 
in the April number. 

Mrs. Molesworth, the popular writer of chil- 
dren’s stories, is a woman of Scotch and En- 
glish parentage, born in Holland. She is a 
believer in methodical work, and makes it 
a rule to sit down at a certain hour and compel 
herself to write two pages. If, at the expira- 
tion of that time, she finds she is not in the 
mood for writing, she puts her work aside and 
renews the attempt later. 





